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Che XEnvestigator. 


Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
: dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speech 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
— other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
olitics. 
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AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN.OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 

BY EBASMUS GOWER. 

— 
(Continued from page 51.) 

— — 


CHAPTER VI. 


The first section of Magna Charta shows the great in- 
fluence and power which the clergy had attained ; it states, 
That the clergy of the English Church shall possess all 
their Ubertics whole and inviolate.* 

It would have been thuch more satisfactery to the his- 
terlan if the Barons who framed Magna Charta had stated 
the grievances and defined the liberties of the clergy. 
But as they did not do this, I may be allowed to indulge 
ims plausible speculation as to what were the liberties 
meant in the first section of Magna Charta. 1st, then,— 
At the commencement of the disputes between John and 
the Barons, the King granted to the clergy a charter of 
free election, by which it was provided that the custody 
of all collegiate, cathedral, and conventual churches 
should, as heretofore, (when they became vacant,) be 
vested in the Crown: but the royal license of election 
should ‘be granted as coon as asked, and whoever the 
dectors appointed should be approved of by the King, 
tad his election confirmed.+ 2d,—The right of appoint- 
ing the Archbishops and the Bishops had, as before stated, 
been originally vested in the King; but in the reign of the 
cond Henry, the appointments were claimed, and, after 
astruggle, enjoyed by the Pope and the chapters. Yet, 
theagh the Monarch no longer appointed the higher dig- 
titaries of the English Church, he still claimed the right 
ofeo-doing, and more than one of the successors of Henry 
had attempted (though vainly) to nominate in opposi- 
ton to the Pope and the chapters. By the first section 
of Magna Charta, the clergy now sought to have the right 
of appointment by the Pope and the chapters confirmed and 
ntified by the King; and, of course, by signing the Chasta, 
the Monarch deprived himeelf of the right he had hitherto 
dsimed. 3d,—The clergy claimed exemption from all 
save those they themeelves agreed to. This 
caim was ratified by the first section of Magna Charta. 

These appear to me to be the chief liberties guaranteed 
to the clergy, by the first section of Magna Charta; and, 
it must be obvious, that in this case no liberty whatever 
was granted to the people. The powers of the church, 


which obtained these rights, has long ceased to exist, (in | of aid from the council, under the pretence that former 
England ;) and the British Monarch now enjoys those pri- | aids, on account of some of the three cases, had not been 
vileges which the first section of Magna Charta wrested | tendered to them. By the third section, the Barone pro- 
from his predecessor John. vide against these demands, :iaaemuch as by obtaining 
The second section provides,— That the ancient relief| timely notice of the purpose for which they were sum- 
for wardship should be restored, viz. one hundred pounds | moned, they could ascertain whether or no the King had 
for the fee of an Earl, one hundred marks for the fee ofa | any just demands upon them for aide. æd, The vassals 
Baron, and one hundred shillings for the fee of a Knight. | of the Crown were divided into greater and lesser Barons, 
That in cases where the King exercised his privilege of | or those whose fiefs were extensive, and those whose fiefs 
guardian duriag a minority, he should uphold the house | were but small. Both the greater and lesser Barons had 
and buildings, and commit no waste of the chattels ond | a right to sit in the council, so that when writs were issued 
slaves. That heirs and heiresses should not be married to | for the attendance of the members of the council, both 
their disparagement, nor without the previous knowledge | were summoned. This lay heavily upon the lesser Barons, 
Of their relatives ; ang that widows should be entitled to a | as they were ill able to pay the necessary expenses of the 
third of their husbands’ possessions. This section seeks to | journey to the place of meeting, attended by the retinue 
remedy the abuses which, began by the second Henry, and | they were obliged to appear with. It had, therefore, been 
continued by his successors, mainly contributed to excite | customary for the greater Barons only to attend, and the 
the Barons to rebellion. The claims made by the King | lesser Barons generally acceded to theit decisions. From 
in cases of wardship were more grievously felt than any | this sprung a great abuse, as, though the vassals of the 
of his other claims, so that, in restricting the powers of | Crown, they were enabled to defy its power when united, 
the King in the manner before stated, the Barons achieved | yet the greater Barons could not alone withstand it; hence 
the chief part of their undertaking. Yet no one will have | it generally happened, that either by threats or by force the 
the hardihood to assert that the liberties of England had | King obtained his ends, owing to the absence of the lesser 
ahy connexion with the second, and perhaps most impor. | Barons. The council of Nottingham before mentioned is 
tant, section of Magna Charta. ‘The fact is, in this case, |an example. To remedy this, the Barons now sought to 
the Barons merely contemplated the strict provisions of the | obtain a knowledge of the purpose for which they were 
feudal system, as guaranteed by the Conqueror, and never | suthmoned, in order to warn the lesser Barons of its im- 
dreamed of more extensive liberties than their ancestors | port, and to gain time for them to appear, should their 
enjoyed. Besides, whatever might be the beneficial in-| presence be thought necessary by their fellow nobles. 
fluence of this section, it extended only to the vassals of | Such were the benefits the Barons promised themselves 
the Crown, and, of course, totally passed over the vast | by the third section of Magna Charta. This section of 
majority of the population. So much for the liberties | Magna Charta tacitly acknowledges the right of the Crown 
granted by the second section of Magna Charta. vassale:to refuse attendance, should they dislike the pur- 
Section third provides,—-Thatin all cases where the King | pose for which they were summoned, and by so doing they 
requires aids or scutages the councilare to be informed forty | could evade the contribution required of them. It must 
days beforehand; the town and place of meeting to be | be confessed that we have in this some shadow of liberty 
specified ; together with the intended subject of discussion. | granted and guaranteed. But this part of -Magna Charta 
These regulations being duly observed, the members absent | was expunged in the eatly part of the third Henry's reign, 
are to be governed by the decision of those present, What | and never afterwards restored, so that even the slight li- 
is here termed aids and scutages, I have, in the second berty this section guaranteed was speedily destroyed. 
chapter of this Inquiry, rendered voluntary contribution, | Section fourth enacts,—That the Common Pleas shalt 
—#0 that the reader will be aware of the meaning of these | "0 longer follow the person of the King, but.be held 
terms. From this section of Magna Charta it would ap- | is some certain place.. The King’s Court, and the Court 
pear that the meetings of King’s council, before noticed,* | of Exchequer, are still to accompany the Sovereign 
were genierally for the purpose of granting aids, and a There is little in this section worthy of notice, as it merely 
cheek upon the demande of the King is here provided. | relates to a matter of convenience. It had, heretofore, 
The motives which induced the Barons to insert this sec- | been customary for the courts of justice to accompany tho 








this method of obtaining revenue; but it would appear | pendent of the King’s movements; and it has, aceord- 
that both the first Richard and John had obtained grants | ingly, ever since been held at Westminster. _ Perhaps the 











* Magna Charta + Lingard quo Paris et Rymer. 


“e In the last chapter. chief motive why this section was inserted, was the ex< 
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pense the Crown vassals incurred in being compelled 
partly to support the officers of the court of Common 
Pleas. 

Section fifth.—For the better administration of justice, 
the King grants that no man shall be made Justice, Sheriff, 
Constable, or Bailiff, unless he is sufficiently versed in the 
lie ; that no bailiff shall, on hisown assertion, and without 
witnestes, puta man in his law 3 and, that-as'the itinevant 
justices made their progresses at very uncertuin pertods, 
troo *Jitstices'*sfeall. be ‘sent’ tato' every -connty four’ times 
a yeareswho, with the aid of four Knights shall hold 
Assizes of ‘Datten: Previtritnt, Mort’ d’Ancester, “and 
Novel Desieisin.® These are useful provisions ; but they 
oniy ‘rectify ahuses ;—they do not add ‘to 'the Mbérties’ of 
the subject. With the exception of the clauses respecting 
the two justices and four knights, it only places the ad- 
ministration of justice.on the same basis as it was in the 
days of the Conqueror: and even the jurisdiction of the 
new trihanal extended ‘only to the vassals of the Crown— 
as, in a former case, the vast majority of the people-were 
no ways iiffected by it. ‘To the‘Kimg it mattered not who 
administered ‘justice, as he could detive norevenue (whieh 
was his main object) either through the agency of one versed 
in the law,’ or‘one ignorant of it. In ſthe days, of John 
the ‘expenses: incurred: by’isw-suits were trifling ; ‘and, 
with ‘the exdeption of the King’s court,at London, ‘the 
Monarch ‘detived ‘no revenue ‘from ‘the’ courts: of | law, 
Thus the fifth settion of Magna Charta gtants no'newli- 
berties to the subject ; it merely confines itself to rectifying 
abuses,” without contemplating, in the slightest degree; the 
extefision of liberty. 

End of Chapter Sixth. 


* Darien Presentment—a recognition to discover who pre- 
sented the last parson toa church. ‘ Mort d’Ancester—whether 
the last poswesuor was belzed of fatid'dénieshe in his 6wn ‘fee. 
Novel Dessetvin—whether the claimant had been unjustly dis- 
selved of his freehoid. 
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Taies, Romantes, “Ke. 


said Rycliffe, “and now Lconetitute thee lord paramount 
of this habitation, to go and come, fetch ‘and carry, at the 
bidding of this pair, thy master and mistress.” 

Timothy grinned, ahd ‘tried, **’Well, I shouldna’ wish 
to'sarve a nicer couple. “Marry, were it na’ fa’ th’ plaguy 
plague, Ishotild e’en ‘be ‘cbnitetited ‘to leave Giles’ Phitpots 
sarvice, aud tak tip my station here.” 

‘+ Now, -bestir thee then,” cried Rycliffe, ‘*and-attend 
us tothe chtrch whither we now.go.” Nycliffe then’ in- 
formed Fitzosborne and Alice of-the meeting in the church, 
and Hie deterinination to go'thittier.” -** Abd we will go,” 
‘aid -Alice, rising from-Her ‘seat, “end we willigo an 
mingle ‘our prayérs With. ‘the “assethbled conꝑregution. 
Perchance the supplication of the people may turn'eway 
Heaven’s' wrath from this plagité-étiftken town.” 

** Perchance so,” muttered Rycliffe ; *“ but let us away, 
ere the prayers begin.” 

Bitzoeborne and Alice tose, and the latter having thrown 
over her person a rich crimson velvet hood, they bent their 
ateps-towards the church, followed by Rycliffe, :Bokanky 
bringing up'the rear. As they again crossed the market- 
place, their course was impeded by the vast concourse of 
people thronging towards the same place as themselves, 
‘Our . pedestrians stopped ‘not to observe their neighbours, 
but in. silence ‘speeded ‘onwards, and soon entered. the 
chureh of: Manchester. 

In 1605 the church was.a lofty stone building, iconsist- 
ing ofa choir, two side aisles, ‘and a langeepace oceupied 
by transverse seats and benches, and a pulpit, in which the 
service of the church ‘was performed. . It was into thisdat: 
ter part of the church, the party:we have introduced to out 
readers now entered. Fitzosborne and Alive seated them: 
selves on a rude bench, at a small distance fromthe, pulpit, 
while-Rycliffe, attended by Bokanky, stationed: hiaoeelf * 
the farther extremity of the church. 

The whole of the population of Manchester, “of al 
sexes and degrees, ‘were now assembled in the chureh, 
to offer up their ‘prayers to the Almighty,’ that-he would 
be pleased tostay the terrible and wide.spreading phagoe, 


which speedily threatened to annihilete sac gt 
perous and heppy inhabitants of a now wretched, -di 





ORIGINAL.) 
- <p 
‘THE PLAGUE OF MANCHESTER, 
A ROMANCE. 


BY’ EDGAR ATHELING. 


— — 
CHAPTER IV. 
« ‘The matison of Tiexven doth rest upon thee. 
Thowart eurs'd.*-.-0ld Play. 

At the'same tima a number of the inhabitants emerged 
from their abodes, and ‘hurried towards the church. 
«+ Whence arises this summons ?’’ said he to one of the in- 
habitante, “and why'do ye hasten towards the church ?” 

** We go to supplicate'the Almighty touching our pre- 
sent dreadful state,” said the person he interrogated ; “then 
casting a terrified look on Ryeliffe, he sped forwards. 

‘¢ Methinks ye act wisely,” muttered Ryeliffe, “for 
assuredly your sole aid is in the mercy of Heaven.” “He 
now’atrived at the door of Alice Hardman’s house, and 
commanding ‘Bokanky ‘to follow him, he entered. He 
found Fitgosborne still endeavouring to console the weep- 
ing Alice; to whom addressing himself, and presenting 
Timothy, he exclaimed, 

* Lady, Ihave brought hither aservant, who, I trust, 
will execate his office'well and faithfully. What sayest 
thou, valorous Bokanky ?” 

Timothy,” who was'marvellously well ‘pleased with the 
houve and its inmates, éjachlated, 

* Of a'truth, I eonna promise ad how I candoso much, 
but if I dunna do whatsoe'er I can; my name's not Ti- 
inothy Bokanky.” 

+ Well, wéll, thou wilt answer our present purpose,” 


eased, and devoted town. Scarcely had Fitzosborne and 

Alice offered up their silent prayer tothethrone of Heaven, 

when the solemn swell:of the organ-proclaimed the ap- 

proach of the minister ‘of God. . Every brow was.raiséd ‘in 

| expectation; and ‘every eye was turned towards the-pulpit, 

as‘with feeble and tottering steps.the ‘Rev. John Dee, | 
warden of the clrurch, entered its sacred precincts. ‘The 

restof the ministers of the ehurch, six in number, had-fled 

ere the plague was known to exist in Manchester; -but | 
he, the most sged and most dignified of them:all; preferred 

remaining with his flock in their hour of peril, to basely 

forsaking the charge committed to his care by the God.of 
‘heaven. It was at the command of this venerable man 

that the inhabitants of Manchester were now assembled in 

the-church, and: though bent with.age, and on the brink 

of the grave, John Dee now:proposed, for.perhaps the last | 
time, to offer up his prayers to Heaven in the church of 
Manchester. Fora. moment the aged ‘minister-knelt‘in 

silent adoration before his Maker, then raising himself, 

he gazed mournfully on the:assembled congregation. -His 

aged: eyes were ‘filled with tears, as he beheld-the youth 

and beauty assembled beneath, now prostrate in the dust, 

and supplicating Heaven to spare them yet a little longer. 

And to the eyes of youth and beauty, the warden aeemed 

a fit instrument to intercede with them for the purpose of 
gaining the pardon and mercy of God. For never did a 

more venerable or saint-like man gaze on: his flock, -than 

he who now ‘gazed on the inhabitants of Manchester. 

The few gray hairs streggling over his bright, bald crown ; 

the pale, wrinkled countenance, and. dim -blue eyes; the 

withered ‘hand, clasped as if in-supplication ;. and the snow. 

white vestments which concealed the rest of his'person, 

gave the Rev. John Dee a Jook more of the world which 

is to come, than that in which he at present abode. 


'the'prophet whom ‘he sent to warn ye ; even I, -Aminat 


his presence had ceased, the warden again knelt, and 
began the solemn and beautiful service of the Church of 
England. With kim knelt youth and beauty, old age 
and ugliness, the soul which had never before quailed, 
‘atid “the body which, until now, had never felt disease 
In humbleness of spirit, ‘atid'with softeried henrts, didth, 
‘congregation’ utter ‘the tises’ to ‘the ‘minister ; ‘ang 
many a bright eye was filled with tears, and many , 
‘blooming cheek igtew pale, as'with dn -éarnést end moun. 
ful voice the venerable minister uttered the words, * Fron, 
pplagwe, peatitente,“ard fathittie, Good Lord, deliver tis,” 
‘Phousands of voiees-uttered the responses ; thousands of 
‘voices re-echoed throtigh the'sacréd ‘house ‘of God ; thin. 
} samds‘of sorrowful hearts· heaved, as vith truth and.-sine. 


ftity; the While‘of'the fatiabitants’of Manchester ‘ered, 


“‘* From plague, ‘pestilence, and famine, Good Lord, é. 
‘liver us.” 

For a moment the sound of the voice of supplication 
floated through the long aisles of the chureh, and then gn. 
dually died away. The congrégation lay prostrate on th 
earth, ind deep aiid audible ‘éobs ‘burst from miany-a fir 
| bosom ‘and thany @ manly heart. “Again und again didth 
‘broken-hearted and fear-étrickén people murthur, * Fron 
‘plague, péstilénce, ‘and famine, Good Lord, deliver us;” 
and deep and woeful sobs burst from them as they conti. 
nued prostrate in the dust. 

Once again did the minister utter the supplication, and 
Kagain harst from the’ people the response : ‘again ullite. 
cattie‘silent,‘and nought was keard, save stifled sobs and 
groans. 

At this moment;when every eye was bent on the earth, 
a voice that made the chureh re-echo exclaimed, Why 
do ye thus, sinful-and- perverse. generation ; why do yt 
thus humble yourselves before Baal? Have not I, Amin 
dab Armitage, proclaimed unto ye, that unless ye put awiy 


the evil ones which are amongst ye, surely shall ye perih 
ah+your urigodtiness ?”” 
The congregati g@ fron: the, greund in terror en 





alarm, and, gazed wildly‘on 'the‘personage who thts de 
nounced upon them the verigeance of HIeaven. Aminau 
*Armitage;stood’in the-eentre of ‘the eharch,‘exnetly oppo. 
-site-the spulpit ; he was'a tall, but dreadfully emacieu 
figure, clothed in a ‘suit ‘of trusty bléek, cut-in-the mo 
“primitive ‘fashion ;on: his: head whs' a: large steeple int, 
‘beneath which flowed bis-long, lank, black hair's und: 
-his‘ehin *was fasteied ‘what seemed a resémblance ~to tht 
banids worn by:theclergymen of: the Churely of Enlai, 
rand ‘by his side’ was girded ‘along aiid heavy swofd >t 
eyes rolled with»all the wildtiess:‘of ‘insanity, and with 
pelenetied hands vhe-stood:paising,'to mark:thé tm firestion 
his words had made on the inhabitants of Maricheste. 
‘These latter recognised in'A minadabArititage one of 
Puritans' who; even at thetime-of*the plague of! Mane 
sterjlexisted iniconsiderable numb ‘Aminadab had: lo 
‘striven to turn the ‘people from: what ‘he called: theit 
‘ways, ‘buthisendeavours 'tiad been treated withoridie 
and contempt. ‘and he ‘had been iexposed: to consid 
persceution on account ‘of “his ‘religious .tenets. Thi 
joperating on a· brain “by ‘no meansof:the ‘first-drder, had 
‘produced a lind of insanity, by reason of which he fer 
‘himself a prophet sent by God, to denounte-the vengeste 
of Héavenupon the inhabitants ‘of Manehester for thei 
oins and wickednesees. 
‘Such was the person who, standing on one of che / benene 
‘before'mentioned, ‘again prepared to address ‘the congre 
gation. NHuve Priot,” continued he, ‘ proclaimed un⸗ 
‘ye, O inhabitants of Manchéster, that ufiless ye’ tepented 
and turned «from the evil’ of ‘your ways, ye -should-be 
come us the cittes‘of the Plain,’ yea, even as Sodom an 
Gomorrah; whom the-Lord destroyed fortheir sins? Aod 
lo! ‘hath not-ttié Lord vent amongst ye a prievous plague 
which doth nowafflict'ye untodeath ? -And-eurely will be 
eut offall ye who have sinned against him, and persecuted 





Atmitage, ‘whom ‘the Lord'hath chosen ‘to be the minis! 








When the solemn peal of the organ which announced 





of his will.” 
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At these words).even in the house of: God, a louddaugh 
burst from one,of:the: congregation, andia voiee-cried,— 
“ Tush, thou: most-egregious ass -haye:I:not known thee 
from childhood?’ and: hast: thow not always:been:a fool? 
Why, not even: thine: own mother could make thee dis- 
tinguish thy right hand: from thy left!' Beshrew-me, if 
thou dost not instantly depart, I will:surely do-thee some 
bodily harm.’?: 

The person: from whom these: words: proceeded wes. a 
stout fat butcher, with even at this time a ruddy, healthy, 
and good-humoured countenance ¢- his lange: hand ‘was 
claspeds and, :with a threatening look; he:was.shaking: it 
at Aminadab,.when the latter,-with: an: almost: frenzied 
voice, exclaimed, 

“‘ The Lord. hath chosen me to be his servant,: and: to 
proclaim unto the inhabitants: of: Manchester, the pumisb- 
ment of-thein sins.. Lo, he hath revealed; unto: me that 
thou, Ralph Pearson, shaltsurelydie., Hastthownotper- 
secuted the:chosen:of the Lord ? Hath not thine: hand 
been heavy upon his servants? Hath sot thy sinscried aloud 
to Heaven ? And;hath:net:the: Lord: hearkened<unto the 
voice-of his prophet, ,Aminadab Armitage ?.: Lo, thy time 
iscomes, the.arrews of death havestricken thee,:and here, 
before the high altar of: Baaly shalt: thou: perishy The 
heavy displeasure: of the:lord is upon thee, and thou shalt 
die in thy sins. The:righteous.ehall rejoice when:heeeeth 
the vengeance ; he shall wash hig footstaps in the-blood of 
the ungodly.” ; 

The Puritan paused, and fixedly regarded the personage 
to whom: he thus.denounced : the-vengeance of: Heaven: 
The butcher, before the appearance of Aminadab, had 
been stricken with-the plague, and, rapid and ‘destructive 
in its progress, the scourge of the inhabitants of Manches« 
ter now -ended' the mortal career of: Ralph Pearson. 
Scarcely had:he heard the fearful denunciation of the half. 
witted Puritan, than, giving a fearful groan, he fell on the 
floor of the church, and-instantly expired: With the look 
and action of a demoniac, Aminadab again raised his sepul- 
chral voice, and exclaimed,—-‘* Lord, thow haat hearkened 
unto my voice: thou art well, pleased with. thy servant, 
and the ungodly has, perished. in his iniquity!” 

The assembled congregation: gare a loud and: fearful 
shriek as they hebeld the death .of Ralpb::Pearson,: and 
with logke.of: dismay and terror did they: now regard: the 
supposed: prophet;> what: was, simply. the: effect-ofi the 
plague, they firmly believed to be:theimmediate vengeance 
of the Almighty,: and they. were now dispased to regard 
Aminadab:, Armitage: as. the: sole: means: by. which: they 
could avert. the: dzeadful scourge, that at present afflicted 
thm. — ; 


The warden, who in. silence -had: belteld the-soene just 
depicted, with-a-feeble-and tremulous voice now-addressed 
the Puritan : 

‘ Sinful man,” ‘said he, “‘ why camest thou hither to 
disturb the prayers of the inhabitants of Manchester, or to 


M pollute with thy blasphemies the tabernacle of the Most 


tee Charge thee, from amongst us, lest it be that. the words | 4}, 


High? Knowest thou not that the days of prophecy have 
tlosed, and that in the Scriptures is contained all that man 
need know or learn for his soul’s salvation? Depart, I 


thou speakest, bring down the displeasure of God: upon a 
broken-hearted and fear-stricken people.” 

‘John Dee,” returned the Puritan, ‘thou art an high 
priest of Baal ? Hath not thy dealings with the. evil one 
produced this plague; and art not thou he who muat die, 


im because of thy transgressions? Lo, J accuse thee of inter. 


ye: tepiente 
bed fourse with Satan ; thy knowledge surpasses the knowledge 








)f man, and there is not on earth one who. can. compete 
with thee. Surely thine hour is come, and he, even 
fatan, who gavest thee thy knowledge, must now receive 


am thee for ever and ever. Seize him,” continued, he, ture- 


‘ng to the congregation, “seize him, and hew him, to 
\ieges before the Lord. So shall the plague, be stayed, 
\1d heavy displeasure shall no more rest upon ye.” 

END OF CHAPTER IV. 
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LATE ASCENT TO MONT BLANC. 
— 
(Extract of a letter from an English Artist now on the Continent.) 
— 


The 25th.of. July. now, finds us in the celebratedwale of 
Chamouny, with the Glaciers, and, Mont. Blanc in view. 
This latter object, far seen and far famed, gives an in- 
terest to whatever relates to it. On our-arri at the inn 
at Chamouny, we were, told ;that two Englishmen had 
started yesterday morning, at nine o’clock, to make the 
perilous journey ‘to the top of the mountain, with nine 
guides, making in ‘all: eleven, and it had first’ been ob- 
served through a telescope in the inn 4hat:two had-actually 
reached the summit, Ad] eyes, were.now.on the alert. 
The glass I got hold of at an. upper window; and, after 
adjusting and ‘shifting it-about; o with minute 
attention, on the-side of! the: summit, somo small: black 
abjects, that, by; 9 — ploesty snct'by a 

e 


PORTUGURSRY MAN: OF WAR. 


— 

There is a description of thebeautiful ahd extraordinary 
insect known by this name in the last number of the North 
American Review, derived from a memoir-of Dr, Tilosias, 
who accompanied M. de Krusenstern in his voyage round 
the world. ‘* This worm, between six and eight mches in 
length, has 2* the skill of an experienced naviga- 
tor, jand is in itself a little ship. Its evolutions are accors- 
ing to the winds; it raises lowers its sail, which is a 
membrane provided with eleyativg and depressing organs. 
When filled with air it is so light that it swims on the sur- 
face of alcohol, and is, at the same time, provided with a 
structure which, furnishes it with the’ necessary ballast. 
When high winds, would, ger its existence it descends 
into the deep. From the under_side of the body proceed 
tubes which extend twenty.feet in length, and are so clas- 
tic and delicate that they wind in a spiral form like a screw, 
serving at once as anchors, defensive and offensive weapons, 
pucunnatic tubes and feelers. The insect ‘has the colours 
of the rainb Tte-crest, which the oftive of a 





rogress very slow but tible, appeared advancing 
Upwards. To all the people tt the: house this was a sui 
ject of intense curiesity, and, by.turns, eack.saw.and: bore 
witness to the phenomenen., [counted tothe numberof 
nine: a party of four, were .in advance, in,.a, groups with 
one a-head, while others, two and two, lagged considerably 
behind. —— — us, their move- 
ment was slow and little paroeived; onwards, hawever, 
we saw them reach; the, summits, wher, little_as_ they 
scemed, they were nearly lost in the deep blue sky. Even 
the last two, lingering, stopping, and‘ resting, approached 
at last the top, where, we; could sea the; others re 
as if to receive them,. The whole, number, having, thus 
ned the top of ‘Mont Blanc, the highest. point. in 
urope, perhaps the: highest point on earth, the insig- 
nificant powers of man have ever: enabled him: to reach 
(which, though, often, attempted, has,. it is said, not heen 
reached before abgye six times—often attended with loss 
of lives; andonly'succeeded in once before by an Hnglish- 
man.) A short half hour seemed ‘to. satisiy: them with 
their wawonted. elevation, when .wersaw them begin to 


26th,—T all was expectations: and‘at nine o’cloek, 
after ——e— absence, the two Englishmen, with 
their nine guides, andja, boy .whochad gone: with them: for 
his own pleasure, arrived. 

They had, on the 24th, reached’the usual resting- 
place, La Grande Mullee. This isa black ridgeof 
at the head,.of; the Glaciers, by. the, side. of; which; they 
ascended, and which —A isk in 
crossing to obtain. At,the Grande Mullee they. stopped 
—* night bond a -~ which they took — — in 
which, wi : ¢ argy and comfort- 
able, disturbed — by the note of chea falling all 
around them. Qn the 25th, at dayebreak, they prc 
up a valley of snow, then took a new route, by which 
they escaped the dangers: which had destroyed those men 
who had made _a similar attempt. before, As. they, got 
towards the top, their fatigue and weakness became ex- 
treme; their pulses beat high; some were seized with 
head-ache, spitting: of blood; and: bleeding: at the:nose ; 
others with loss jaf, ites, and one even with vomiting ; 
all breathed with difficulty, and required frequent regts. 
Mr. Hawes, who is a stout ttle fellow, of twenty‘years, 
was the only ohe nearly exempted from: these symptoms. 
On the top the air was cold, be belief; but, the view 
seemed to. comprehend every thing; they appeared high 
above every object: saw on one side the Lake of Geneva, 
Neufchatel, and the: Jura: Mountaivss but thesclearest 
and most, begutiful was,on.the side of Sayoy and Italy : 
e Appenines, the Mediterrapeans and France, knqwn 
to * in sight from Mont Blanc, were not then 
visible. 

At three o'clock they 1m to descend; a matter; of 
facility, compared with, —*22 At six, they.gained 
their resting-place‘on the Grande Mullee. They here ee 
mained for the night, which was-wet and cold;’ and the 
noise of the avalanches,. ali — rain, had 
much the effect of continued thunder. This morning.they 
had again to cross the.glaciers;.to..facilitate which, they 
were tied, two or three er, in a chain of » to 
pe pyrene my gow — 
and the us past,.they amouny 
to breakfast, having finished the journey without loss, 
without hurt, and apparently without over fatigue; but 
which they said they. would never-advise any one again to 
attempt. Rvery cireumstance: was : but. they 





pensate for the danger and pain of their undestaking. 


thought neither the view nor, the fame could at ell com | ral fina,. 


sail, is intersected withipiak and uiney trimmed:with 
a rosy border, and swells with the winds, or at the animal's 
pleasure. The fibres contain a viscous matter, which has 
the property of stinging like nettles, and produces pustules. 
It acts so strongly that vessels in which’ they-have been 
kept for a time, ‘must: be» repeatedty washed: before they 
can be used. These, fibees may: be cut-off; without depriv- 
ing them or the rest of .the insect of, the principle of, life ; 
and the separation, takes. place spgntanentsly, whenever 
the glutinous matter comes in contact with a hard surface, 
like the sides of a glass globe. The insect has, however, 
dangerous enemies in-smal} dolphins and medesa, against 
which neither its nautica] alkillnor ita poisow can defend it.” 


—— ⸗ 
We have copied the preceding from the Afjas, fram which 
we also transcribe the following original communication on 
the same subject, addressed: to the editor of that journal : - 
‘¢Srr,—In your,paper of: the 19th instant, in your co- 
lumn of ‘ Gleanings,’ and the,sixth paragraph, you give, 
ag an extract from an American Review, a parti pram 
tion of an animal mnging to the class vermes of: thé 
Same 52 of Linneus. May — * * 
tot ou in readers to have fur- 
ther details of this daject of natural’ history —* authority 
of recent date, and from one not a mere superficial ob. 
server of the py 18 ' 
‘‘ The animal allyded to, belangs to the second order 
the clasa.abave.uamed: it is.of.-the, genus; uria, and 
* physaliss — be_pretty peg ae to every 
observer of nature who has, crossed . the Ne -Orean. 
This attractive little sailor we have often seen and admired 
in our ship’s course; and pai rly in latitude 9° 2° N. 
and 23° 31’ W. longitude, several’were taken: up for 
closer examination, and the following notes were made at 
the moment. 

‘¢ The body is eliptically ovate, arched, and form. 
—12* the greatest depth of which is an inch and a 
half, and the width or span, from one extremity to the 
other, four inches; the-sides. are convex, one side more 
—— than the others meen reg eee a 9s bright 
orange red, with numerous or short, radiiof thesame 
colour diverging from it. When the body is inflated itis 
diaphonous; the two attenuate, extremities of ‘the curve 
are of a rich purple, and from the anterior, or what may 
be considered the head, proceed numerous:cirtii, dr spital 
tentacula of unequal Jengtha, fram one to thirty inches or 
more: some of these are.white, but much the greater 
number are of the same beautiful purple above mentioned, 
and all pendent from the under surface of the body. 
These appendages, by which the animat dis¢riminates the 
sustenance on which it fe are in-incessant action; con- 
tracting and extending their, episal threads to unknown 
depths. The white tevtacule, already. noticed terminate 
in a circular concave sucker: four of the number. are 
broader than the rest, and appear as if formed to enable 
the animal to attach itself to substanees it may:come in 
contact with. Two.or, three of these Portuguese menof 
war were kept in a bucket of sea-water Surg ape whole 
day, without losing the transparency of the body or the 
beauty of its colours. 

** It was observed that when the surface of ‘the sea was 
smooth, and the ship, made but listle way, the wa- 
ter, that these little sailors, were, each -by two or 
three small fishes, from two to,five inches in , and 
not unlike the pilot fish, so. famed as the shar + oer rs 

rar 0 





these differ, however, in the greater pecto- 
ang the caudal fin being deeply forked, 
* Greenwich, Aug. 20, 1827.” A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Poetry. 





LOVE. 
— — 


bLove⸗- we paint him as a child 
J When he should sit a giant on his clouds, 
: The great disturbing = of the world!” 


) 
rl No! paint no more in sportive form 
ny The giant ruler of the storm ! 
* Paint him no more with roses crowned, 
But with the deadly nightshade bound ; 
F The tear upon his wasted cheek 
The tale of agony to speak, 
; And hectic with its fitful ray 
| That seeks to beautify decay ! 
Paint him where cypress sheds its gloom, 
A shadow hastening to the tomb ; 
i With Pity, weeping by his side, 
i And Hope, the heart’s betraying guide. 
a Or paint him on the blasted plain, 
ib Or on the storm-resounding main ; 
4 Or captive mid a host of foes, 
But never, never in repose ; 
For Love, the living and the true, 
‘ Ne’er yet the lot propitious drew ; 
%, A lonely wanderer doom'd of Fate, 
i! Or ne'er confest, or own'd too late. 


TO ZILLAH, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 
— — 


A “« ‘Thrice has the earth fulfilled her ring 
“ys Since first my lo bove I gave to thee, 
4 And every Pan den t serves to bring 
‘or — — constancy.”—F. D. Astley. 


A cause 
i Time’s never varying — hath brought 
Another year in joyous pleasure, 
Yet, love, in me no change is wrought 
*, To win my soul from her dear treasure. 
HH Youths’ visions stil] are floating round me, 
And thy deep magic yet hath bound me, 
And still I find thou art more dear 
: Than thou wert any former year. 
' Though time can heart from heart estrange, 
ty In mine it cannot work a change, 
But only leaves a deeper trace, 
4 : \ Which nought but death can e’er erase. 
1 have seen beauty, with an eye 
Might shake the firmest constancy ; 
A sunny smile, a brilliant brow, 
A cheek with beauty’s holiest glow ; 
4 Charms to which kings might bend the knee ; 
; But never saw I one like thee! 
ri} Thou art the star whose rays hath shed 
{ A hallowing calmness o'er my soul, 
et When every hope was withered, 
5 | And I had drained Grief’s bitter bowl. 


, Thou art the same, so pure and warm, 
That won my heart in early youth ; 

Excell’d by nought in grace and form, 

; i And equall’d only by thy truth 

1 Time speeds, but yet he hath not cast 

at | One shadow o'er thee as he pass'd ; 

C4 And years may pass, and link a chain, 

That only death shall burst in twain. 

i Manchester, August 14, 1827. 
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W. RN, 


TO ⸗ — Com, 


Who had marked, in a newspaper sent me, the conclusion of 


some verses, which was as follows: 
“ Ah! think not thou, dear friend, to find, 
One rose without a thorn.” 
— — 
Was it in sad or playful mood, 
see! that thou these lines didst trace ? 
Would that beside thee I had stood, 
To read their meaning in thy face. 
It could not be that I, whose brow, 
Though yet in manhood’s early stage, 
Doth, as thou knowest, deeply show 
The furrows of a riper age ; 


I, whom not seldom thou hast ‘found 
With sadness o’er my features stealing, — 
Even when thy thrilling laugh sent round 
The tide of rich, delightful feeling ; 
I, whose heart’s bitterness is not 
Some bubbling, fitful, noisy thing— 
Soon born, and soon to be forgot,— 
But a deep, full, perennial spring ; 
Which, from its depths but sorrow bringing ; 
One course shall keep until it be 
Changed to a well of water, springing 
Up into immortality. 
eenee! I say thou couldst not deem 
That J, thus disciplined, am one, 
Of perfect bliss on earth to dream,— 
A thornless rose beneath the sun ! 


Did’st mean, then, by these lines that chou, 
Whose looks, words, motions, tones, were wont 
To seem the constant overflow 
From a glad heart’s unfailing fount ꝰ 


Didst mean that thou, from the fresh wreck 

Of some long-cherished hope most dear, 
Hast learned how vain it is to seek 

For one unmingled pleasure here ? ' * 
Dear moralist! if such, indeed, 

The feelings, thoughts, that thou would’st speaks 
If thow hast leaned upon a reed, 

And found that reeds are frail, and break : 


Not, ©*°*°! inghe worldling’s strain, 
Would I, whom thou hast called thy friend, 
Tell thee some fragile prop again 
To try ;—I would not bid thee bend. 


Thy steps, where fools their moments spend, 
Seeking what none shall ever find, 

In earth-born joys, that earthward tend,— 
Peace—peace for the immortal mind ! 


No: though J be a groveller here, 

Ambition’s slave, and mammon’s tool, 
Hugging the galling chains I wear, 
_ While my soul hates. them, spell-bound fool ! 
Yet, as thy friend, I counsel thee :— 

Give thy thoughts room ; oh, let them leave 
This scene of ceaseless vanity, 

And mount where hope can ne’er deceive : 
For hope is needless and unknown, 

Where bliss, in one ** eternal now,” 
Fills the whole presence of the throne, 

And all the hosts:that round it bow. 

August 19, 1827. H. 








LE LEVER DU SOLEIL ET LA NUIT. 
—— 
Au retour du matin, quand le ciel se colore, 
Vous dormes : moi, j’assiste au réveil de l’Aurore. 
Je sors; j‘entens déja les cogs dans le lointain 
Saluer de leurs cris le retour du matin. 





Mille petits oiseaux épars sous la feuillee 

Appellent en chantant leur famille éveillée. 

Les chiens jappent, les boeufs mugissent, les chevaux 
De leurs henissemens font bruire les céteaux, 

Et de cent mille voix la confuse harmonie 

Atteste le réveil de la terre endormie. 

Quel tableau ravissant s’offre alors & mes yeux ! 
Quel peintre imiterait ce mouvement des cieux, 

Ce jour, d’abord douteux, qui s’accroit, se colore, 
Qui fait qu’on appercoit sans distinguer encore, 

Qui répand par degrés Is. forme, les couleurs, 

Rougit l’azur des cieux, repeint l’email des fleurs, 
Et déroule en marchant sa robe de lumiére 

Sur les monts, les vallons, et la nature entiére. 

Quel spectacle! et quel trouble amollit tous mes sens, 
Quand, surprenant l’Aurore et ses charmes naissans, 
Je m’égare a pas lents sous les voutes mi-sombres 
De ces bois mélangés de lumiéres et d’ombres ! 
J’erre, un livre a la main, mon chien à mon cété, 
Mon chien, mon vieil ami, le seul qui m’est resté ! 
J’admire ce matin frais, rayonnant, superbe : 

Tout brille: un diamant pend a chaque brin d’herbe. 
Dans les airs, sous les eaux, sur les monts, dans les bois 
Tout vit, parle, se meut, se ranime a la fois, 

Et la nature attend dans son habit de féte 

Le Dieu resplendissant dont le réveil s’appréte. 

Il parait.... Mais je vois que vous n’écoutez pas: 
Quoi, d’un tableau si frais seriez-vous déja las ! 
Aimez-vous mieux me suivre aux rives des fontaines, 
Languissamment couché sous l’ombrage des chénes, 
Lorsque du haut des cieux, le soleil irrité 

Répand sur les moissons les feux de 1"été, 

Ou sur un lit de mousse, en une grotte obscure, 
Tantét dormant au bruit d'une onde qui murmute, 
Tantét révant, les yeux fixés sur son crystal, 

Ou mariant aux sons d’un air sentimental 

Quelques vers négligés que ma muse champétre 
Ecrit en se jouant sur l'écorce d’un hétre. 


C’est ainsi, cher Cléon, que s’écoule un beau jour. 
U finit: Mheure avance, et la nuit de retour 
Epand sur l’univers ses charmes invisibles, 
Moment délicieux pour les ames sensibles ! 
Déja sur l’horizon plane au loin le repos, 
L’ombre poursuit le jour au sommet des — 3 
J’y monte ; je m’assieds ; je contemple: je pense, 
Et de la vaste nuit j'écoute le silence. 
Le bruit du jour se tait: les plaines et les bois 
N’ont plus de mouvement, de couleur, ni de Voix, 
Et sans l'eau qui frémit, et le vent qui murmure, 
A peine entendrait-on respirer la nature. 
Dans ce calme profond les plus legers accens 
Parviennent & mon ame aussitdt qu'à mes sens. 
Un son, tant loin soit-i], enchante mon oreille; 
Tantét c’est la chanson du rossignol qui veille, 
Tantét le chien qui jappe aux portes du hameau, 
Ou le bruit frais de l’eau qui tombe du céteau ; 
Tantét le vent m’apporte a travers le silence 
D'un moulin éloigné Ja nocturne cadence, 
Ou le cri du passant dans sa route égaré ; 
Ou bien, du haut des tours d'un cloitre retiré, 
J’entens dans le lointain les cloches réunies 
Répandre dans les airs leurs saintes harmonies : 
Leur son mélancolique améne au fond du ceeur 
La paix, les souvenirs, je‘ne sais quel bonheur, 
Vague, inquiet, mélé de joie et de tristesse. 
Tl semble autour de nous que le passé renaisse : 
L’enfance, le vieux tems, notre premier amour, 
Tous ces pensers furtifs que distrairait le jour 
Peuplent l’obscurité de leurs douces chiméres ; 
Et comme un barde antique assis sur les bruyéres, 
Quand Ja lune a percé la profondeur des nuits, 
Je chante, environné de fantémes chéris, 
Et tous ceux que j’aimais, dont j’aime encore la cendre, 
Semblent du haut des cieux se pencher pour m’entendre. 
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the Turkish ire, in favour of the supremacy of the 
Miscellanies Grand Si ~ J like war own dabercigt ounce the 
head of the state and the church. With Mahommedans, 





CHARACTER AND POLICY OF THE PRESENT RULER 
OF EGYPT, MAHOMMED ALI PACHA. 


— — — 

For some years ‘past the Pacha of Egypt has become an 
object of much interest in England and throughout 
Europe, both in a political and a commercial light. His 
spirit and enterprise, his adoption and patronage of 
European arts and manufactures, and especially his pre- 
sumed design of throwing off the yoke of the Grand 
Signor, have conspired to render the present Pacha an 
object of such prominence at this moment, that any 
authentic notice of him or his movements must be ac- 
ceptable to our readers. The following brief sketch is 


from the Sphynx, of August 26. - 

One of the principal topics of discussion during the past 
week has been the real or supposed declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Pacha of Egypt. It was first asserted by 
the Times of Monday last as an undoubted fact, and one 
of the highest importance to the interests of freedom. 
The facts of the case, we believe, however, to be simply 
these: it is known to all who are even tolerably acquainted 
with the history of the present ruler of Egypt, that he 
— obtained his situation by an act of treachery, 
in the co ——— murder of the — Beys, who 
were massacred when unsuspectingly enjoying his pro- 
fessed hospitality, and receiving his assurances of attach. 
ment and fidelity ; and that from the first hour on which 
he thus em: from the blood of his victims to take his 
seat on the musnud of Egypt, he has been actually as in- 
dependent of the Grand Signor at Constantinople, as he 
himself could possibly desire. Receiving no countenance 
from the Sultan for his bloody and treacherous murder 
of the Beys, and apprehending from the first, an expedi- 
tion from the Porte to remove him from the Government 


he had usurped, his whole resources were at oncé directed 
te the fortifying his maritime. ports; to ensuring the at- 
tachment of his soldiery by unbounded liberality; and, 


by the appointment of his own sons and ‘favourites to the 
Government of the provinces, to seating himself as firmly 
as possible in.his newly-acquired power. 

t is now at least fifteen years since he felt himself suf- 
ficiently secure to declare, without scruple, not merely to 
the British Consul, but to all the E 8 in the er 
that he considered himeelf actually independent of the 
Porte; that he paid no tribute, beyond thecomplimentary 
interchange of presents, in which he conceived himeelf to 
bethe greatest receiver; that he should make common 
cause with Turkey only in such cases as might promise 
him especial advantage ; but that in any contest in which 
Turkey might with the powers of Europe, he 
should remain, Hang or act in such other manner as the 
interests of Egypt alone might dictate, 

These declarations were matter of common notoriety to 
all persons visiting his country ; and were repeated not 
merely from mouth to mouth —— the European resi- 
dents there, but by the Pacha himself to travellers visiting 
him, with whom he was always extremely communicative. 
And the whole course of his subsequent history has shown 
that in these declarations he was sincere. He has under- 

aken wars of conquest as a sovereign prince, by expedi- 
tions into Nubia as far as the borders of Abyssinia, and by 
campaigns in Arabia and along the shores of the Red Sea, 
«far as the Indian Ocean; the whole of the ports on the 
eastern coast of that sea, from Suez to Mocha, being gar- 
risoned by his troops, and belonging not to the Sultan of 
Turkey, as Bagdad and Bussorah on the Persian Gulf, 
but to the Pacha of Egypt alone. He directs the whole 
internal government of his own territories, in matters of 
trade, revenue, taxes, force, and even regulates all his ex- 
temal or foreign relations, without reference to the Grand 
Signor, or any other superior authority. He carries on 
an extensive commerce with France and England, and 
appoints his own agents in each country; he buys and 
builds his ships of war in India, and at the arsenals of the 
Mediterranean ; mans and equips them in foreign ports, 
and sends them on his own warlike expeditions; without 
the slightest control of the Porte or its officers; he coins 
his own money—regulates his own scale of commerci 
duties—-raises his own troops—appoints his own admirals 
and generals ; and is, in fact, in the exercise of every 30- 
Vereign function, as independent a prince or ruler as any 
Potentate that can be named. f 

With all this he is wise enough to make no open or 
formal declaration of his sovereignty, and to avoid any 
abrupt or separation of himself from the Sultan at 
the Sublime Porte. The reason is obvious. There is a 
universal feeling throughout every part of what is called 





jal | opp with grief, and ever and anon looking back to 


the ene of respect for this latter character is m 
stron; an with Protestant churches; it more nearly 
resembles the feeling which the Catholic zealots have to- 
wards the supremacy of the Pope. A formal declaration 
of separation from the supreme head, by any Pacha or 
Viceroy of Turkey, would be regarded, therefore, by 
the orthodox among the Mahommedans, as —— 
like a violation offered to the faith, as an approach tow 

the embracing of infidelity ; and would, on that ground 
alone, excite extreme discontent, without adding one iota 
to the —— of the Pacha making such a declaration. 
Mahommed Ali has continued, , for these fifteen 
years past, to receive the firmans of the Grand Signor 
with every possible demonstration of outward respect; 
raising them'to his forehead, and exclaiming in the pre- 
sence of the Divan, ** Upon my head be the execution of 
the Sultan’s wishes;” or, ** May it please God to fulfil 
the Sultan’s decrees,” —! self and his court ers, 
however, piously believing that it will please God to fulfil 
such parts of them only as are agreeable to the Pacha,and 
no more, for which the best reasons of justification are 
always at hand. 

It is notorious that the efforts made by the Pacha of 
Eeyet to conquer the Greeks, were stimulated iy the hopes 
of adding the Morea, and, perhaps, the islands of the 
Archipelago to his vice-royalty ; and that his son Ibrahim, 
the same who overrun the sea coast of Arabia for his 
father, was to have the dominion of so much of Greece as 
he could subdue for himself; besides which, the fanati- 
cism of his Mahommedan followers would make them 
doubly zealous in their exertions to oe so a people 
who were not merely rebels (for mere rebellion is in no 


disesteem in Turkey) but also infidels, dogs, and eaters of 
swine’s flesh, an abomination greater in their eyes than 
any thitig of which we can form a co ion, and far be- 
neath the notions we entertain of a cannibal or a savage of 
the lowest kind. 


Under all these circumstances, considering that Ma- 
hommed Ali Pacha has already for many years. enjoyed 
all the actual benefits of an independent sovereignty; that 
his nominal tion from the Porte could not make him 
more ind t than he really is already ; while, from 
its liability to be construed, by his orthodox and bigoted 
subjects and soldiers, into a defection from the faith, and 
a geing over to the cause of the infidels, it might endanger 
the very existence of the power he now so securely enjoys 
—we think it highly improbable-that he should: have ms 
any more open or formal declarations of his independence 
than those already adverted to by us as well known fifteen 
years ago. 

ROMANTIC AND MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR. 
A True Statement. ; . 

On the morning of the 4th of last month, two carriages 
were seen driving with great rapidity towards the beach of 
Kingstown Bay, Dublin, where there lies moored a con- 
vict ship. The first was an open carriage, and from the 
elegance of its appointments, belonged to a person of rank. 
The travellers in this carriage were an elderly gentleman 
and a lady, who, from her age and other circumstances, 
appeared to be his wife, and both seemed to lavish the 
Most assiduous attentions on a young and lovely female, 
who sat beside them, holding an infant to her breast, her 
head reclining on the bosom of the lady, and one of her 
hands clasped fondly by the old man, all apparent 
buried in profound grief. The second carriage, whic 
contained two persons, was surrounded by a military 
party. One of these persons was a young and handsome 





sumed to be a prison officer. The former appeared to be 
of the better order of the peasantry, and exhibited in his 
manner a mind extremely agitated, while his eyes were 
strained towards the foremost carriage, and his looks 
appeared to rest entirely on the young female who sat 
fronting him within it. As the carriage approached the 
beach, a boat put off from the convict-ship and reached 
the shore as they arrived. The travellers in the carriages 
were conveyed to the ship, from whence, some time after, 
the old gentleman and his supposed wife returned, much 


the ship to cateh a last glimpse of their young:companion, 
who remained on board with the infant. ‘They almost 
immediately drove off in their carriage, leaving all the 
elderly tabbies of the good town of Kingstown quite in a 
uandary as to the extraordinary scene they had witnessed. 
ubsequent inquiries, however, have discovered a solution 
to the affair by no means im ble to be the truth. It 


man, attired in the convict dress, and the other was pree | ¢ 


heart, and without: the father’s knowledge, married a 
young tenant on his estate. Her husband, in the mean- 
time, had become involved in the treasenable conspiraci 


racies 
uch | which have kept the southern province of Ireland in a 


state of disturbance, and was visited with the sentence of 
the law. The extent of his criminality 
possibility of pardon, and the affection of 
not permit her to remain behind, when the partner of her 


wn eeu tte aaradieaaet om dele his 


country. The elderly couple were of course the parents 
of the lady, and they had gerd cones Oe tief at parti 
for ever with their only child, whom they with all 
imaginable fondness, and whose loss they may be su; to 
a with a grief proportionably severe.—D paper. 
The Beauties of Chess. 
“+ Ludimus efigiem belli.” —V1Da. 
—- 
SOLUTION TO STUDY CLIV. 


WRITE. BLACK. 
1 Bishop .........D—4X 


1 Castle ......G—7 
2 Knight........C—3 2 Pawn ......A—5 











3 Knight.........K—=—2 8 Pawn ...... A—t 
4 Knight.........G—3 4 Pawn ......A—3 
5 Knight........ Fao 5 Pawn. ......D—5 
6 Castle .........C—=2 6 Pawn ......A—@ 
7 Bishop ...... .. 7 Pawn ......D—4 


8 Castle .........H—@X 8 Castle......H—7 
Q Pawn cooreceeGae7TX MATE. 
STUDY CLV. 
White to win with a pawn in nine moves, without 
aking the black Castle. 


Black, 
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WHITE, 


Tide Table. 





























Days. Morn. Nven · Height. Festivals, &c. 
h. mh. m.,/ft. In| 

Tuesday -- 410 0102516 11 evening. 

edn y 510 4811 1018 5 Full Moon, 2h, 23m, in the 
Thursday.. 611 31/11 6219 4 
Friday «+». 7——— 01119 6 Enurchua. 
Saturday:. 4 0 30 04919 1 Nativity of B. V. Mer. 
unday:--- 9 1 7 12718 013th Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday --10 145 2 416 
Tuesday --11 224 24314 1 





The Drama. 
THE ROVERS; 
OR, THE DOUBLE ARRANGEMENT. 
(Concluded from page 57.) 
We have received, in the course of the last week, several 
long, and to say the truth, dull letters, from unknown 
hands, reflecting, in very severe terms, on Mr. Higgins, 
for having, as it is affirmed, attempted to pass upon the 
world, as a faithful sample of the productions of the Ger- 
man theatre, a performance no way —— any of 
those pieces which have of late excited, and which bid 
fair to engross, the admiration of the British public. 
As we cannot but consider ourselves as the guardians 











appears that the lady is Miss —, from.the south of 
Ireland—that she yielded to the secret impulses of her 


of Mr. Higgins’s literary reputation in respect to ev 
work of his whiz’: is conveyed to the world through 
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the medium of our paper, (though, what we think of 
the danger of his principles, we have already sufficiently | 
explained for — and have, we trust, succeeded 
in putting our re ageinst them)— 
we hold ourselves pound not only to justify the fidelity 
of the * but (contrary to, our — in 
ve a specimen of it in our, t number, ia 
oder ig ring te quest more fay e between 
calumnistors. 


our author 

In the first » we are.to.observe, that Mr. 
professes to have ‘taken hig. notion, of ———— ye 
wholly from the tran 8, which have, ——— in 2 
lan If they are totally, dissimilar. from the 
Mr may, undoubtedly, have —* led inte error ; 
but the fault is in the tr 
does not differ widely from the models which he proposed 
to —* we have it in our power to prove satisfactorily ; 
and might have done so in our last number, by subjoin- 
ing to each particular passage of his play, the scene in 
some one or other of * German a. s which he had in 
view when he wrote it. were faith- | q 
= pointed out to us by Mn Mr. —*p that candour which 

his character; and if they w were —**— by’ us, 
(asi in truth they were,) on our heads be the blame, what- 
ever it may be. Little, indeed, did- we think of the impu- 
tation which the omission would bring upon Mx. H. ; as, 
in fact, our principal feason for it was, the apprehension 
that, from the extreme closeness of the imitation, in most 
instances, he. would lose in —— invention, more than 
he would gain in credit for fidelity. 

The meeting between Matilda and Cecilia, for example, | S¢ 
in the first act of the Rovers, and their sudden intimacy, 
has been censured as unnatural. Be it so. It is vee | 
almost word for word, from Stella, a German —* 
fessedly a German) piece now much in vogue; 
also the catastrophe of -Mr. Higgine’s play is in part ms 
rowed, so far as relates to the agreement to which the 
ladies come, as the reader will see by and by, to share 
Casimere between them. 

The dinner scene is copied partly from. the published 
translation of the beg and partly from the first scene 
of Stella, The song of Rogero, with which the first act 
concludes, is admitted on, all hands to be in the very first 
taste; and if no German original is to be found for it, so 
much the worse for the credit of German literature. 

An objection has been made by one anonymous letter- 
writer to the names of Puddingfield and Beefington, as 
little likely to have been assigned to English ch 
by any author of taste or discernment, In answer to this 
objection, we have, in the first place, to admit that a 
small, and we hope not an anwarrantable, alteration has 
been made by us since the manuscript has been in our 
hands. These names stood originally Puddingcrantz 
— emp which sounded to our ears as being liable, 

pecially the latter, to a ridiculous inflection, a ically 
rr could only be removed by furnishing them wi 
English terminations. With regard to the more substan- 
tial syllables of the names, our author proceeded in all 
probability on the authority of Goldoni, who, though not 
a German, is an Italian writer of considerable reputation ; 
and who, having heard that the En were 
tor their love of libert 2 beet 2 judiciously com- 
pounded the two words » and thereby 
produced an English — 3* he styles Lord 
it wi nol icular passages—the best wa 
‘0 1 no longer on ar the 

perhaps, of explaining the whole scope and view of Me. 
1.’s imitation, will be to transcribe ~ ower sketch of the 
plot, which that gentleman transmitted to us; together 
with his Drama, and which it is, perhaps, the more ne. 
cessary to give at length, as the limits of our paper not 
allowing of the publication of the whole. piece, some 
neral knowledge of its main bi them to be acceptable to 
our readers, in order to enable to Judge of the se- 
veral extracts which we lay before them: 


PLOT. 
Rogero, son of * late Minister of the Count of Sexe 
Weimar, having, W 158 ile he ve, at. College, fallen d 


tely in love with Pottingen, daughter of is 
—— 353*8* Professor of Civil 











tutor, Doctor En; 
Law ; and Matilda evidently returning his 


the |, 
Doctor, to prevent ill consequences, sends his daughter on 


a visit to her aunt, in Wetteravia, where she becomes ac- 
quainted with Casi a Polish officer, who happens to 
be quartered near her aunt's, and has several chi by 
him. 

Roderic, Count of Saxe Weimar, a Prince of a tyran. 
nical and licentious disposition, has for his Prime Minister 





and favourite Gaspar, a crafty villain, who had risen to his 
post by first ruining, and then putting to death, Rogero’s 


tention) (lege, oe § 


riginals, ap the tp ere iat 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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moments in a directly, inverted position ; then * it 

Tatil woe er ak fos 
inks into a und 8 e ‘om his. 

‘hand\ and ie Belton: ie f 

Beef.—I 


Pudd. Beat three Cardgio Beefington.]—Are you 
satisfied P 
Beef.-Enough. What- ~ ew you ? 


—— — 
— 7 my. ny Se (Degh tm a 
7 
Bee, —— —|[Sternly. — game is mine, * 
knave. gives it me, 
P addr knats so prsopeou 


the —— in their, eit hander ade par — —28 * 


—— ha! ha —* the same prod: 


B ° rae pe ag thine exilefrom-E 
7* — England 1 my--native ——— 2 


[during this time Pudding field: deals, and beging to. 
arrange hits hand. 
Beef:—[ continues] P ri yee Fons Phat tp 


son ih the elasticity aay of a * my Vie! 


335 Agony, and, in, hia cheites. 
—555 we y the. noise, rises 
* a, ee Te demeanour; towards 


to recprere, 


— is 3 this point % ti 
spaseotel merring iia, cca nd A co inp a ¥i Pot.—Whatis the matter, comeades ?4+—-you seem ' 


ae with mote and sr ae hes eee — e 






| agitated. Have you lost or wonꝰ 


—— T’bave-lost my: country, 
and an arrangement is fin mad, ¥:Pote—And?I my sister.  1'came hit 
Eyl he arg ay oh , bain: y came hither-in search of 

wep 4, rey : tan, England! 
during ng mich be ap nt bee, |either, of the! ‘¥,“Pot,0, Matilde! 
object of ity reales —— an Unurper, Tarek the 
Tt 90 happens that he takes up bg in the! means of revenge, and'of restoration to-my country. 

elas bi wi — wo.E Yi: Pots bythe ty 7 of an Abboh * 

—* 1 OF my- a e 
ing aoa — some time, have fixed, thas lover. fied noone knoe which mand 1 be eee 
ram torn from my f‘and' from: my studies, in | 


Ween 
—— Puddincrantz ed Dekntion ‘to return, to| 

opens his case to them, and 
entreats them to. stay to assist him in the object-of his 


England. Young Pottingen 


—2 This Pag = but ay ey to the —* where 
Hee a ets kad hath sesatet ew oF pain Bo: 
wing Arrange- 


C tired § —834 
ie peimneres by this time 0 


having, 
confined aaa ea * 55 


resolves io at f, AN 

ta him se te peica a bjs deliy tes 
sine hist a.alen dota poung Pottinger,” The wevterof 
ie mang eg eth Fomor — 
* who happen to be umning from the crv 

a Aad —— 


dren, are Seed on all si 
to — to ae 
e joy h have, 


ACT 11-—=SCENE.1. 

A room in an ordinary lodging-house 

PupDINGFI wt and *pertinorow 

at a small de 

PoTTINGEN bros 

witha pipe in Steet and a Saxon m 

shape beside him, which 

* back his head, and casting his 





Jirmamente=at the last trial he holds the mug for some 


pal» 

ty — — din 
— the abbey, with, success. The 
Sec 


— hing tea, ‘ 


eA —— 
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——— the corner 0 
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Fours. 
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to his lips 
¢ towards the 


ual him her, T'know ere 
—— wer * ree. 


sel—my ve 





search fruitless—my 
stolen! What am I —— re 
dark, dank vaulte, there, my 
there Matilda’s heart. 


dere Ie 


SCENE, II, 
Eater Waiter. 
Wetter —6ir, here isa person, who desires to speak, 


| with y 
ete, 1 the door, and returns with a es. 






he his ayaa 
Umit 


jo turn * 
What ? tell me—let: your f 
take. it. 


‘Beef—See here— Leredncers 


Satie per 
5 — here — pars 


® This is an excellent joke, in German; the point and spirit, 

of which is but in-Rendered in atrensiation, A Noddy, the. 
‘reader will observe, hias two —— — — aknayeat,, 
Al-Foyrs; the other & fool or booby. See the translation by. 
Mr. Render, of Count’ — — or the Conspiracy, of 
Kamtschatka, a German Tragi Com{-Comi-Tragedy ;—whe 
the play opens with a scene of a Game at Cheas (from_ which 
the whole of this scene is copied) and a joke of the game point 
and merriment, about Pawns, that is, Boors, being a match for 





Poung Kings. 
room, |' 


t This word in the original is, strictly, fellow-lodgers; ** Co- 
‘occupants of the same ronm, in a house let out ata small rent by 
the week.” —There is no single word in English which expresses 
so complicated a relation, except, perhaps, the cant term of 





chum, formerly in use at our Universities, 


ec ae ate ours earns — | 








Fem 
don't 't 
of the 
curren: 

* Tt 


guitar.. 
Englist 








— 


laces it 
aduall; 
rom hig 


ww igh Yast Priday was three wetks, the third of July, 


“doubts are vanished—then dre we free indeed !— 











Pudd.—[with 523 earnestness.) Its name. 


Becf—The Daily Aaveriser 
—— ey ] Paddingfield, ‘calm 
Psd ‘a ‘gevers ‘addingfield, 
yourself—repress those tranaportancrebibtiiber that you'are 


aman. 
Pudds[after a pause’ with '‘sippressed emotion) Well, 
I will be⸗ ae calm—yet, ‘tell me, —— /dées it 
contain any news? — 
Bee Gloridtis' news, my dear Puddingfield—the Ba- 
tons ate victoridas—King John ‘es been defeated— Magna 
Charta, that venerable im al intteritance of Britons, 


Pudd.—I can scarce believe my ears—but ‘let me éa- 
by eyes--thow ‘me the } eagiph. 
; for A ere it ‘ts, ‘just bove the advertisenients. 

aw boa ‘* The great ‘dematid for Packwood’s 


Beef.—'Pshaw! what, ever blindering—you ‘drive ine 
from +k patiencecsee tere, at the head of the coldmn. 
Pudd.—[ reads. ] 


“Al 'pfiht, devoted to the Court, 
— te ever " 3 
the everits of 5 ays 
‘se Bat by tostey'e — vormution 
SOA ‘to’ have been p etly Gorréct. 
“The gore of our liberties téegived 
“ The Royal sighatiire at fite o'cloek, 
s« When messengers were itistintly despatch’d 
»TDo Cardinal Pandilfo; and'therr Majesties, 
‘C'After partaking of a‘cold coffation, 
‘¢ Return’d to Windsor.”—I ain‘ satisfied. 

Beef. Yet here again—thete are ‘sonic further patticu- 
lars [turns to * Of the paper} ‘* Extract of a 
letter from Egham—‘ My dear friend, we are all here in 
‘high spirits: cheinteresting event vhien took place this 
a Runnymede, ‘in the-neighbourhood of this 

Wa 
Pudd.—-Ha! Rutinymede—enough—no more · wy 


Beꝙ. have. besides,'a letter in‘my ‘pocket fiom our 
friend, ‘the immortal Bacon, Who has" beén ‘ ted 


Chancellor. Our outlawry is réversed !—what ‘says my, 


friend-ehall we return by the next! packet ? 
— eer ! 
Both:wwHibéerty '—Adtinide !—revenge ! 


Exexnt— Young Pottingen ‘following, and waving 
t his hat, but Ob stony wi much consciousness of. 
the meaning of what has passed. : 


Scene changes. tothe: outside. of the Adbey=-A «Summer's 
Evening-— Moonlight. ¥ 

“adores —— nvenining 3* 
‘across the a as ; 

‘seven yedrs* tear. Shout and ~ music. 

The Abbey Hates are opened. “The Monks are seen passing 
‘in: ( with the Pir at théir head. THe Choke 
is heard chanting vesptrs. “Mfter'whichk'a paiise. ‘Then 
o-Bell is heard, pee Oh oad eapper. Soon after,’ a 
noise of singing and jollity. 

Enterifrom the Abbey; pushed outofthegates by the Porter, 
a TROUBADOUR, with a —* *2 his cloth, ‘and H 
-LaD¥ under his urm. ‘TROUBADOUR seems wtich tn 
liquor, but-caresecs the FEMALE MINSTREL. 
Fem. Min:—-T rast me, Gieronymo, ‘thou ‘seemest "ne. 

lancholy. What hast thou got under ihy cloak ? 
Trou.’ !--women ‘beinquiring. . Melan- 

choly ! -not-I.u«I* will sing thee a cong, and: thé subject of 
it shall be’ thy «question=-“‘'what have: I got onder’ my 
cloak 2” «It is artddle, 3—F learntit of an °Al- 
manack-maker at Gotha;if thou guesest: it:after ‘the 
first: stanza, thou velalt have never'a drop for ‘thy ’pains. 

— me-wand;d‘ye mark ? twirl thy thingut while 
sing. 

Fem: Min ’Tis-a ‘tune; and hums dotefully. 

{ Ploy on the Balatatld.*-T roubedoue hess. 


Ilbear a secret comfort Here, 
[putting his hand on the bundle, dut without showing it. 
A joy Tl] tre’er impart ; 
It is not witie, itis hot beer, 
But it consoles my heart. 

Femy Min:ainterr him] IN be hang'd if you 
don"t mean the bottle brandy ‘that you etole out 
of the vaults in the Abbey r. 

Trou.-I mean⸗Peuce, veneh, thou detterbest the 
current of my feelinge 





* The Balalaika isa Russian instrument, resembling the 
guitar.—See the play of “Count Behyowsky,” rendered into 


ana embraces Kim. 


_ | netic’ sympathy—we wept, emb: 


‘gehatka,” where Crastiew; un old gentlemun of much sagacity, 
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[Fem. Min. attempts to lay hold of the bottle. Trou- 
—— aside, and'continues singing with. 
out. interruption. 

This ony bounce, this loved ‘noyau, 
ad Kae —x— bes ‘nig 
ut, my sweet love, thy ‘wish ‘fo: ; 
I'll give ‘ho didp tothe! * 
a Tin} cherty-bounce { ut } loved noyau, 
P91. Tey }atink for ever be 
Ff, } Buty sweet my love {o1% Gren pentow. 
Trou. ¢ I me ! 
FM. Nor } keep it all for { thee ! 
Exeunt struggling for the bottle, but without anger 

' or —— the Fem. Min. appearing by degrees 

to obtain a superiority in the contest. 


END OF ACT II. 


‘Act the third=contains ‘the eclarissements and final ar. 
fangement between Casimere, Matilda, and Cecilia; 
which so nearly resemble the concluding act of ‘* Stella,” 
that we forbear to lay it before our readers. 


ACT IV. 
‘Sctnexthe Tin mene ir nn 8 tip. Casimere 
appears 'superintending the package of ‘lis portreanteaus 
‘and giving directions to the pve ony ‘ 
Enter Beefington and: Puddingheld. 


Pudd.—Well, Coachey, have you got two inside places ? 

Coach.—Yes, your Honour. 

Pudd.—| seems to be strutk with Casimere’s appearance. 
He surveys hin carnestly, without paying any attention to 
the: Coachman, then, mais pronounces] Casimere ! 

—55 round rapidly, recognises Pudding field, 


4s.uiMy: Puntdihgfield ! 

Pudd.—My Casimere ! 

-Cas.—What, Beefington, too!—-| discovering him] then 

is ny, oy cdtnprete, 

eOuir fellow. tiaveller, as it seems. 

—— pe a ay oe eam to'Ham ? 

Beef.—Oh, Casim y—-to fly—-to return—Eng- 
eee a eer 


Tand—our country— harta—it is liberatéd—a ew 
—— ‘Of ‘Com ions-Crown and ‘Anchor i 


1) : 
_ Cas.—What a contrast! you are flying to liberty and 
our home—I driven from my bome RE aney ae ex+ 

1 ‘to domestic sfavery in a foreign country. 

Beefixtow domestic savety ? 

Cas. Too true—two wives | slowly, and with a dejected 
air—then eer a pause] you knew my Cecilia ? 

Pidd.—Yes, five years F 
Ca⸗.Soon ‘after that period I' went upon a ‘visit to a 
fady in : Wetteraviassmy Matilda was -under -her . pro- 
tection—alighting at,a peasant’s cabin, I saw her on a 
charitable visit, spreading bread and ‘butter for the chil. 
dren, in a light blue riding-habit. The simplicity’ of her 
‘Upipearante--the ‘fineness of the weather—-all conspired to 
interest me—my heart moved to hers, as if by a mag- 
» and went home 
together—she me the mother of my Pantalowsky. 
But five years of ehjoyment have not stifled the reproaches 
of my conscience—her Rogero is languishing in ‘captivity 
—if ĩ could réstore-her to him! 
Beef.—Let ys rescue him. — 
Cas.—Will without power,+ is like playing at soldiers. 
Beefu-Conrrage without st is ike a consumptive 
running footman. 2 

Cesc Commee without, power is a contradiction.§—Ten 
brave men might set all Quedlinburgh at defiance. 

BetfimtTen brave men-=sbut Where are they to be found ? 
Cua -1 vill tell you. Marked you the Waiter ? 


® See “ Count Benyowsky; or, the Conspiracy of Kam- 





talks the following nonsense : 
Crustiew.—{with youthfulenergy-and-an air of seereey and 
confidence) ‘‘ Tofly, tofly,to the isles of Marian—theisland of 


“« Tintan—a terrestrial e. Free—freea mild climate— 
“ anew-created sun—wholesome fruits—harnless inhabitants— 
« and Liberty—tranquillity.” 


t See *‘ Count Benyowsky,” as before. 
$ See “Count Benyowsky.” 
§ See “Count Benyowsky”again. From which play this and 


Beef.—The Waiter ?— [dondting! > 

Cas.—| in a confidential tone] No Waiter—but a might 
Tongier. Returning from the crusade, he found his order 
dissolved, and his person proscribed. He cissembled his 
rank, and embraced the profession Of a Waiter. I have 
made sure of him already. There are, besides, an Aus- 
trian and a Prussian grenadier. I have made ‘hem abjure 
their national enmity, and they have sworn to fight hence- 
forth in the cause of freedom. These, with Young Pot- 
tingen, the Waiter, and ourselves, make seven—the Trou- 
badour, with his two attendant minstrels, will complete the 


ten. 
Beef.—Now then for the execution. [with enthusiasm. 
udd.—Y es, my boys,—for the execution. 
[clapping them on the back. 
Waiter—~But hist! we are observed. 
Trou.——Let us by a song conceal our purposes. 


RECITATIVE ACCOMPANIED." 
— ! * ! * the airs that blow 
rom Night’s cold lungs, our know ! 
Pudd.a-Lot Silence, mother of the dumb, 
Beefi—Press on each lip her palsied thumb ! 
Wuit.—Let Privacy, allied to Sin, 
That loves to haunt the tranquil inn— 
Gren. ) And Consvience start when we shall view, 
Trou. § The mighty deed we mean todo! 
GENERAL CHORUS=Con spirito. 
Then friendship swear, ye faithful bands, 
Swear to save a shackled hero ! 
Sée where yon abbey frowning stands ! 
Rescue, rescue, brave Rogero! 
Cas.—Thrall’d in a Monkish tyrant’s fetters 
Shall great Rogero hopeless lie ? 
V. Pot.—In my pocket I have letters, 
Saying, ** Help me, or I die !” 


Allegro Allegretto, 


Cas. Beef. Pudd. Gren. Let us fly, let us fly, 


— eset don Pot. ) Let us help, ere he die ! 


[Bweunt omnes, waving their hats. 


Scenemthe Abbey Gate, with Ditches, Drawbridges, and 
Spikes. Time—about an hour before sunrise. The Con- 
spirators appear as if in ambuscade, whispering, and 
consult ether, in expectation of the signal for at. 
tack. e WalTER is habited asa Knight Tempiar, 
in the dress of his Order, with the Cross on his breast, 
and the S on his shoulder. PupptnGriEecn and 
BEEFINGTON armed with Blunderbusses and Pocket- 
pistols ; the GRENADIERS in their proper Uniforms.— 
The TROUBADOUR with his attendant Minstrels, bring 
up the rear——martial Music—the Conspirators come for - 
ward, and present themselves before the gute of the Abbey. 
—Alarum—firing of Pistols—the Convent appear in 
arms upon the walls—the Drawbridge is let down—a 
body of Choristers and Lay-brothers attempt a sally, 
but are beaten back, and the Verger killed. The be- 
sieged attempt to raise the Drawbridge—PuDDING- 
FIELD and BEEFINGTON press forward with alacrity, 
throw themselves upon the Drawbridge, and, by the ex- 
ertion of their weight, preserve it in a state of depression 
—the other besiegers join them, and attempt to force the 
entrance, but without effect. PUDDINGFIELD makes 
the signal for the battering-ram. Enter QuINTUS 
pot «ms yg Toone ———— in their 
proper tary Habits, preceded by the Roman Eagle— 
the rest of their Legion cae employed in bringing. * 

.@ battering ram, which plays for a few minutes to slow 
time, till the entrance is forced. After a short resistance, 
the besiegers rush in with shouts of victory. 


Scene changes to the Interior of the Abbey. The inhabi- 
tants of the Convent are seen flying in all diréctions. 


The Count of WeimanR and the Paior, who had been 
feasting in the Refectory, are brought in manacled. The 
CounrT appears transported with , and gnaws his 
chains. Prior remains insensible, as ay stupified 
with grief. BEEFINGTON takes the keys of the Dun- 

» which are hanging at the Prion's girdle, and 
makes a sign for them both to be led away into confine. 
ment. Exeunt Prion and Count properly guarded. 
The rest of the Conspirators disperse in search of the 
Dungeon where ROGERO is confined. 


END OF ACT THE FOURTH. 





* We believe this song to be copied; with a small variation 





the preceding references aretaken word for word. We acquit 





English. 


the Germans of such reprobate silly stuff. It must be the 
translator's, | 


in metre und meaning, from a song in “ Count Benyowsky ; 
or the Conspiracy of Kamtschatka,” where the consp!rators 
join im a chorus for fear ef being overheard. 
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Fashions for September. 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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character allowed, excellent. Our old favourite looks as 
well and appears in as good spirits as ever. ‘ 








Wa xine Dress.—A dress of canary-yellow gros de 
broad distinct bias folds on the 
border of the skirt. ““Bleeves, a la Marie, with antique 
points at the wrists, and an enamelled bracelet of white 
next the hand. cs pa erm of fine India 
m » with long e pelerine finished all 
round by by 2 points, edged with fine braiding, and 
surmoun 


Naples, with three v 


and 
mantelet ends ; 
by flutings of lace. The ends of this 

covering are drawn th 
bon ; yellow checquers on a white 
Jadies prefer the pattern to be of 


mounts the fichu part. The 


robe, 
lour. 
ascends: at the part where the robe 


of pink satin ribbon, placed at 


ints of white satin: next the hand, a broad 
et, fastened with a cameo h 


plumage, playing in every direction. 


a belt of tartan rib- 
nd; though some 

t colours. The 
pelerine is fastened at the throat with a bow of ribbon the 
same as the belt; a small triple French ruff of lace sur- 
is of white crape or chip, 
and is ornamented with bows and long puffs of tartan 
ribbon; yellow, on white ground. Blue silk stockings, 
—* kid slippers of the same colour, en sandales, complete 


Evewinc Daess.—A gown of a novel description, 
the owes pent being made like a pink 
ctape, richly ornamented with satin of the same co- 
bias fold of pink satin surrounds the 
border, cut in points next the knee, to which it nearly 
closes down the front 
of the skirt, isa broad layer of satin, notched in points 
on each side: down the centre of this ornament are bows 
ual distances. The body 
is finished in front with fichu robings.in points, similar in 
appearance to the Anglo-Greek stomacher. The sleeves 
are long, and of white crape, with double rows of eon 


ead. A dress hat of white 


—— crape; under the brim a fluting of broad 
3 thecrown of the hat covered with beautiful white 


But the main charm of the evening was the 
of Mrs. Chatterley. Her character (Bissare) was the only 
good one in the piece, and to say she acted excellently is 
but feeble praise. A more lovely female never graced the 



























her performance would be needless; it was all good, all 
: further praise cannot be given. Miss F. H. 
Kelly performed Oriana, the young lady who is so despe- 
rately enamoured with Young Mirabel, and her acting was 
chaste and efficient. This said character of Oriana gives 
her no scope for the display of her powers, and of course 
renders criticism unnecessary. The rest of the performers 
were as usual. 
After the comedy, a variety of songs were given with 
good effect ; and Mr: Meadows, with his bundle of conun- 
drams, convulsed the house with laughter. Permit me to 
notice one, which, whether his own or the production of a 
friend, is very ingenious. Why is the Liverpool Cork 
Collar like a horse-shoe? Because they are both made 
by a Smith. There; that is excellent ; and no doubt its 
ingenuity, coupled with the acknowledged merits of the 
cork collars, will procure them a more (if possible) exten- 
sive notoriety.—I remain, yours, J. H. 
Liverpool, Sept. 1, 1827. 
— 


MASTER GEO. NOAKES, THE INFANT ARITHMETICIAN. 
: — 

Much as we have heard of Master George Noakes, 
who is now on a visit to Liverpool, (his actual pe- 


t 











Correspondence. 


rformances have excited our extreme astonishment. 
Several of the questions we put to him in multi- 





THE THEATRE. 
—_— 
TO THR EDITOR. 


S1a,—Last night was performed Farquhar 


the Inconstant, for the benefit of Mr. Charles Kemble. 
It is singular that this comedy should have been selected, 
as it does not contain one character calculated to display 
the talents of those performers who last night graced the 
Liverpool boards. The dialogue is tame, feeble, and 
common-place; the incidents forced and unnatural; and 
the characters (as regards the male portion) disgusting and 
contemptible. A comedy with such characteristics would, 
on ordinary occasions, have failed to please or interest, 
yet, supported by talent, it went off not only tolerably, but 
absolutely well ; little thanks, however, to the author for 


this. 

Mr. Charles Kemble performed the part of Young Mi- 
rabel, a cowardly, conceited, empty Frenchman, who, 
most unaccountably, is loved for these very faults by 
Oriana (Miss F. H. Kelly) whom he treats in a very 
scurvy matiner. Mr. Kemble's performance of this cha. 
racter was barely tolerable; in fact, it cannot be expected 
chat a man upwards of fifty, with a failing voice and 
wrinkled brow, can perform to the life a gay, young, gallant 
Frenchman. Why does Mr. Kemble still cling so fondly 
to a line of characters 00 irreconcileable with his age and 
appearence? It is but a source of pain to see old age 
aping the manners ef youth in real life; and this pain is 
turned into diegust at beholding the same scene upon the 


with the use of many years attempting to glance as brightly 
as they did in their pristine strength. Let Mr. Charles 
Kemble no longer support characters for which his ap- 
pearance renders him unfit; there are enow of other cha- 
racters more suited for his present condition. Mr. Blan- 
chard performed Old Mirabel, and made the utmost of a 
very indifferent character. This gentleman is a most ex- 
eellent actor, and too much praise cannot be awarded him. 
Mr. Browne performed the Captain, and was, as far as the 


*s comedy of 


plying four figures by three, were solved in a very 
few seconds. In one respect this extraordinary boy 
differs from Jedediah Buxton, Young Bidder, or 
Zarah Colburn. These calculators, if they under- 
stood the process’ by which they arrived at their 
solutions, could not, or would not, describe it to. 





boards of a theatre, and a better actress for her line of 
characters is not now in existence. To notice any part of —— Shae 


Noakes the case is very different, for he not only gi 
the answer, but tells the manner in which he —— 
find it. The following are a few of the questions which 
this prodigy of nature has answered with surprising rapi- 
— precision : 
ow many turns will a wheel of 154 feet in circum. 
What is the vidoe of 19-2 sale of oven 
is the value 9,172 pairs o at 2s, 
it ?—Answer, £2276 130. 64. — * 


each consisting of 29 mi. 
nutes, are there in 12 years, 865 days 6 hours to the year? 
—Answer, 217,688 and 18-29. . 


In £853 how many crowns, shillings, groats, and pence? 
—Answer, 8412 crowns, 17,060 ngs, 51,180 groats, 
and 204,720 pence. : ; 

The planet Mercury revolves round the sun in 88 days, 


How many revolutions will he perform in 17 years 

a avs —— 73. ae ; = 
n how many different can t 14 persons 

Answer, 87,178,291,200." = . e 
The following questions were proposed by the Lord Bishop of 


a, to cho han Patna ten kee 

eo to 3 start 

at the same time, and travel by the same road, —— 

pelng 77. mallee s the Peterborough man walks 4 miles an 

hour, the other 8 miles an hours; where will they meet? 

“Lat — of falls 

stone a tower 16 feet i 

the Gost onsen’ b3e 14 ie tee eoseadl anol 5x 16 in the 

the tone is eight seconde in Billing how biog ai 

e t secon s how high is the 
tower ?—-Answer, 1024 feet. ry 




















METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.] a 
at . during | meters eettes [ube Wind - et 
noon. ight. | iz Day.|at moon. Boon. 
“of | 

30 19] 52 O] 55 0|:64 0} N.E. |Fair. 
23 |30 29} 51. O| 58 0} 66 O} N.E. |Fair. 
24 |30 17| 55 0] 60 0} 64 O| W. |Fair. 
25 |29 14) 51 O| 54 0} 61 O N. /|Fair. 
— |v 30| 88 01 56.9) 66 O| NW: [rae 
34 133 38 87 0| 60 0| && OINNW.[Per 























calculation in his head, repeats the process aloud ; 
and this is the most singular part of the phenomenon, 
and one, too, which, if properly investigated, pro- 
mises to throw some light upon principles- hitherto 
unknown. From a pamphlet now before us, we se- 
leet the two following. paragraphs, explanatory of 
this surprising boy’s mode of working ‘questions, as 
stated by himself: i 

In multiplying 70 by 128, he says, ‘*'70 times 100 are 
70003; 70 times 20 are 1400; 70 times 3 are 210; equal 
to 8610." 

In mauliplying 46 by 46, he proceeds in the following 
singular manner :-="? 62 times 40 aré 2080; 6 times 6 are 
86; equal to 2116,” 

He is now just turned seven years of age ; is igno- 
rant of reading, writing, and what we term arith- 
metic.—The profits arising from his private or public 
exhibitions are to be devoted to the laudable 
of supplying these deficiences ; and those who give 





others. But Young Noakes, after performing his} 


To Correspondents. - . 


‘SuPPLemewtaRy NuMBER.—Our readers will recollect that we 
stand pledged to deliver them another supplemental J 
We expect to do this in‘ about a fortnight, when wade 
not fail te introduce several communications, which have 
been postponed owing to qur.arrangements, Amongst these 
are the Retrospective Address by H. D-—Lines by J. M,'> 
Srscimans or tus Eps Posrs—In our next we shall pro 
ceed with this interesting séries. 
Cusse—-We shall reply to the query of J. B.S. in our 
Tue Rovers on TH Bouse Exopsuant.—We have this week 
concluded’ this whimsical piece, written by the late Mr. 
Tusz Pacua or Eovrt«—We--had anticipated the wish of:4. 
— — — 7— the Sphynz 
was in the hands of our when we J 
oe of om compositors when Tr 
Lings accomPanyine~ 4 Rose.—A. correspondent, who 





has previously appeared in another initials 
are appended to any communication, that they 
are the initials of. the author, not those of. the: mere 

, although we very fequently with this 


ite lie” in jorary journals, 
ow! cotem; Aa 
wile —** note frome Marte 
Music.—The piece to A—-— is prepared in the type, and shall 
positively appear in our next; and the other pieces which 
we have in store shall be introduced in regular suecession. 

Ly Cutan pu Visux SoLp4t.—We have received ap original 
translation of this interesting story, which appeared in the 
original French in some late numbers of the 

We shall in our next insert either the whole or a part, re 
serving the remainder for our succeeding number. ? 


— —— ——————— — 
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